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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘“‘We Don’t Patronize List” 
of the San Francisco Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Black and White Cab Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 

Casino Theatre, Mason and Ellis 
Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 
Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 
Foster’s Lunches. 

Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
Jenny Wren Stores. 

Levi Strauss & Co., Garment Makers. 
Majestic Hall, Geary and Fillmore 
Market Street R. R. 

Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Phillips Baking Company. 

Players’ Club. 

Regent Theatre. 

Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
United Cigar Stores. 

Yellow Cab Company. 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are 
unfair. 
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Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


rmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 177 


Capp. 


Ist and 8rd Thursdays, Cali- 


ia Hall, Turk and Polk. 
No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 580 


8 p.m. at La Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. *s office and head- 
quarters, Room Temple. 


Executive and Committee 


Labor 


meets every M 30 p.m. Labe Eddy. % 
 sqcibolimeh k= st and third Wed Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 

days at 8 Headquarters telep! - sepa ois 

s oe Labor Temple. 

—Market 5 a = = 2 

(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) Cracker No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 

e eas 4 bor Temple. 
Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- sdays, 1524 Powell. 


ie ary, Ma April and October, 49 Clay. men No, 72—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
i Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 263 Market. 

a8 Labor Ten Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 
i Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104— 112 Valencia. 

3 Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
\ Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd Guerrero, 


Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. y Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Thursdays, 236 Labor Temple. 
Van Ness Ave, E 
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ator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 

Bakers No. 24—Meet lst and Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason, 
Labor Teimple, Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- day, Room 227, City Hall, 
days, 112 Valencia. Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wed- 

Barbers No. 148—Meet nesday, 59 Clay. 

112 Valencia Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 Labor Temple. 

Jones. Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist aud 3rd 

Blacksmith and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
days, Labor Temple. Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- Glove Workers—Meet 4th Tuesday, 
days, Labor Temple. ple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
Meet 3rd Friday. Labor Temple. ple. 

Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
R. F. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets Ist 
and 3rd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 

Label Section Women’s Auxiliary—Meets 2nd 
and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Laber Temple. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Secretary, Chas. Fohl, 636 Ashbury. 


3rd Saturdays, 


Ist and 3rd Mondays, 


Labor Tem- 


Bottlers No, 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, 177 Capp. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 17% Capp. 

Brewery Dtsvers—Meet 2nd Monday, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 4th Thursday, 
177 Capp. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No, 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
ple. é 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Laurel Hall, 7th Ave. and Railroad Ave. 


Casket Workers No. 9 —Meet Ist Tuesday, 16th 
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GOOD GOODS 


A Good Place to Trade 


COURTEOUS SERVICE 
BROAD ASSORTMENTS 
MODERATE PRICES 


MARKET AT FIFTH 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Laundry Workers No. 
Mondays, 


26--Meet Ist and 3rd 
Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—See., Thos. -P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Sec., A. W. Dobson, 134 
Jules Ave. Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 273 
Golden Gate Ave. 

Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 


6S—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 
Mailers No, 18—Sec., George Wyatt, 54 19th 


St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon 
Temple. 


Mondays, 


Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 218 Fourth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 109 Jones. 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. 
Board, Tuesday, 68 Haight. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday or 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo Engravers—Meet lst Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. Meet Ist Friday, Labor Temple. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, Labor 
Temple. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St, 


Poultry Dressers No. 
Labor Temple. 


Rammermen—Sec., Chas. M. Gillen, 811 Vienna. 
Meet 2nd Monday. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wed- 
nesdays, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


17732—Meet Mondays, 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 


Steuart. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 


Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Sec., Emil Link, 389 30th St. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, Tiv Hall, Albion 
Ave. 

Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 
Labor Temple. 


3rd_ Fridays, 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
day, Labor Temple. 

Stationary Engineers 
200 Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesday, 
ple. 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 

+ nesdays, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No. 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd 
day, Labor Temple. 
Stove Mounters No. 61 

Newark, Cal. 
Stove Mounters No. 62—Sec., 
1215 E, 18th St., Oakland, Cal. 
Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter, 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No, 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant, 
Theatrical Stage Employees—Office, 68 Haight. 

Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 
Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meets 

3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 


No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 


Labor Tem- 


Sun- 


Sec., Frank C. Pine, 


Geo. Cochran, 


Guerrero. 
Upholsterers No, 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 
Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meets 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple, 


Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 
last Wednesday §:30 p.m., 1256 Market. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m., 1171 
Market. 

Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St. 
Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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so3 Pending Charter Amendments _ :-: 
There are twenty-three charter amendments to | dollar, committee recommends indorsement. Con- | sheriff. Committee recommends indorsement. 


be voted on Tuesday, November 4th. The Law 
and Legislative Committee of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, after holding a public hearing on 
same Thursday evening a week ago, submitted 
report and recommendation on each amendment 
to the meeting of the Council held the following 
evening, and the following are extracts from the 
committee’s report on each amendment and the 
Council’s action thereon: 


Charter Amendment No. 19 provides that bond 
elections may be consolidated with elections held 
for any other purpose. The intent of the amend- 
ment is to avoid special elections and to submit 
questions of incurring bonded indebtedness at 
general state or municipal elections, and thereby 
secure a larger number of voters acting on such 
proposals. Committee recommends that the 
amendment be indorsed. Concurred in. 

Charter Amendment No. 20 increases the bond- 
ing limit of the city from fifteen to twenty per 
cent of the assessed valuation of property. The 
principle of this amendment was proposed by the 
Labor Council many years ago, in order to enable 
the city to acquire and operate its public utilities. 
Committee recommends that the -amendment be 
indorsed. Concurred in. 


Charter Amendment No. 21 regulates the work- 
ing hours and rating of overtime for platform 
men and autobus drivers in the employ of the 
Municipal Railway. This amendment was spon- 
sored by the Labor Council, and committee rec- 
ommends that it be indorsed. Concurred in. 

Charter Amendment No, 22 increases the sal- 
aries of the chiefs of the Fire Department to cor- 
respond with salaries for similar positions in the 
fire departments of other large cities of the United 
States. Committee recommends that it be in- 
dorsed. Concurred in. 


Charter Amendment No. 23 authorizes the Park 
Commissioners to lease the sub-area of any pub- 
lic park for the purpose of maintaining parking 
stations, on terms and by ordinance to be ap- 
proved by the Board of Supervisors, provided 
that the use of such park be not interfered with 
for parking purposes. Owing to the great lack 
of parking space in the downtown sections of the 
city, some such expedient must be adopted for 
the accommodation of private auto traffic. Com- 
mittee recommends indorsement. Concurred in. 


Charter Amendment No. 24. This amendment 
is sponsored by the Labor Council and provides 
for the right of trial before the department chief 
and appeal to the Civil Service Commission, when 
charges are filed against employees in the oper- 
ating department of any public utility, and is 
designed to give platform men and employees in 
the operating department of the Municipal Rail- 
way the same right to hearings and trials before 
being dismissed from the city service as is given 
to all other civil service employees of the city. 
Committee recommends that it be indorsed. Con- 
curred in. 


Charter Amendment No. 25 increases the sal- 
ary of police judges to $6000 a year. The orig- 
inal salary fixed for police judges at the time of 
the adoption of the charter was $3600, and in view 
of the present changed economic conditions due 
to the decrease in the purchasing power of the 


curred in, 

Charter Amendment No. 26. The shortest and 
most uncertain of all the proposed amendments, 
as no one can predict what it may mean for the 
future. It empowers the Board of Supervisors: 
“To make and enforce all laws and regulations 
in respect to municipal affairs, subject only to the 
restrictions and limitations provided in this char- 
ter.” This means that the supervisors may legis- 
late in any manner they see fit in regards to such 
municipal affairs as are not limited or conditioned 
in the charter, or on which the charter is silent. 
In the absence of any great need for such blanket 
power of legislation in the Board of Supervisors, 
your committee makes no recommendation on this 
amendment. Moved to concur; amendment to 
re-refer to the committee; amendment carried. 

Charter Amendment No. 27. This is the stand- 
ardization amendment, lodging the power of fix- 
ing salaries for city employees directly in the 
hands of the Supervisors. The provisions of this 
amendment are the result of discussions and com- 
promises effected between a number of organiza- 
tions of city employees. The amendment is not 
a perfect piece of legislation, but it is the one 
great step forward in bettering the general wage 
conditions of city employees and to standardize 
salaries upon the broad principle of like compen- 
sation to be paid for like services. Among the 
desirable things achieved by the amendment is 
that it legalizes existing salaries and compensa- 
tions, which are adjusted to existing economic 
conditions, although in violation of obsolete 
charter provisions; that it places in the hands of 
the Supervisors directly the power to fix salaries 
and compensations, a power which heretofore was 
given to them only indirectly through their power 
of fixing the annual budget for each department. 
The amendment further safeguards the civil ser- 
vice standing of the present city employees, and 
gives opportunity for improving their civil ser- 
vice qualifications in cases where the incumbents 
receive higher salaries than should be allowed on 
their merit ratings, and this is accomplished with- 
out any detriment to their present status. This 
is a measure favored by the city employees affili- 
ated to the Council, and committee recommends 
that it be indorsed. Concurred in. 

Charter Amendment No. 28 provides for the 
acceptance as a gift of the Spreckels Memorial 
in Lincoln Park, and its maintenance by the city. 
It will prove an added attraction to our city and 
a fine memorial to the veterans who took part 
in the world war. Committee recommends in- 
dorsement. Concurred in, 

Charter Amendment No. 29 provides for the ac- 
ceptance of the M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum in Golden Gate Park, and its future 
maintenance by the city and county. The gift 
of this valuable institution by Mr. de Young is 
likewise one of the great civic attractions, con- 
tributing to the fame and growth of our city. 
Committee recommends  indorsement. Con- 
curred in. 

Charter Amendment No. 30 provides for an 
increase in salary for the attorney to the city 
auditor. Committee recommends indorsement. 
Concurred in. 

Charter Amendment No. 31 provides for a sim- 


ilar increase in salary for the attorney to the 


Concurred in. 

Charter Amendment No. 32 is an important 
amendment for the benefit of property owners in 
the making of street improvements. It provides 
for a bond issue to establish a revolving fund out 
of which to pay the expenses of street improve- 
ments made on the special assessment plan. In 
the past contractors have been compelled to 
charge heavy discounts against property owners 
making such improvements by reason of the diffi- 
culty of disposing of the ten-year installment 
bonds. By the city lending its credit to bonds 
for these purposes, the property owners will be 
saved large amounts now going into paying in- 
terest and credit charges; it means that contract 
prices for street improvements will be much lower 
than in the past. Committee recommends indorse- 
ment. Concurred in. 

Charter Amendment No. 33. This amendment 
was sponsored by the Labor Council, and pro- 
vides for the itemization of salaries in the budget. 
On account of the opposition amendments had 
to be accepted limiting the operation of the 
amendment practically to the departments of 
Public Health and Public Works. There appears 
to be a misunderstanding as to the effect of the 
amendment, some opponents taking it for granted 
that the legal effect of the amendment is to give 
the power of fixing salaries into the hands of the 
Supervisors instead of in the hands of the depart- 
ment. Such interpretation is erroneous, as the 
amendment merely requires the salaries to em- 
ployees in these departments to be itemized in the 
budget, and that in case amounts allowed the de- 
partment for salaries are not used for such pur- 
pose in any month that the unexpended balance 
becomes lost to the department, although it may 
be reappropriated by the Supervisors thereafter 
for such purpose. We deem the amendment will 
protect the interests of the city employees, espe- 
cially the per diem employees, in procuring them 
more steady employment, and also serve as a 
check upon the departments in question, requir- 
ing them to spend the money for the purpose 
intended when securing the appropriation. Com- 
mittee recommends indorsement. Concurred in. 

Charter Amendment No. 34 empowers the 
Board of Supervisors to fix the salaries of the fol- 
lowing city officials: The district attorney, city 
attorney, auditor, county clerk, tax collector, 
treasurer, coroner and recorder. Present salaries 
of these officers are obsolete, and we think the 
method of fixing their salaries may well be tried 
out. Committee recommends indorsement. Con- 
curred in, 

Charter Amendment No. 35 increases the sal- 
ary of the Mayor to $12,000. What has been said 
with reference to charter salaries being obsolete 
applies equally to that of the Mayor. Committee 
recommends indorsement. Concurred in. 

Charter Amendment No. 36 establishes two 
positions in the city service as civil service posi- 
tions, namely the positions of chief bookkeeper 
and cashier in the office of the sheriff. Commit- 
tee recommends indorsement. Concurred in. 

Charter Amendment No. 37 empowers the 
Board of Supervisors to establish a pension sys- 
tem for our school teachers, supplementing the 
state pension system. The amount of pensions 
and contributions from school teachers to sustain 
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the pension fund are proportioned to the amount 
of the teacher’s salary paid by the city as com- 
pared with the amount paid by the state. The 
measure is only an enabling act, and requires 
further legislation by the city to establish the 
pension system. Committee recommends indorse- 
ment. Concurred in. 
Charter Amendment No. 
sions of two retired veteran firemen and their wid- 
ows, if there be such after them, to $85 a month 
Committee recom- 


38 increases the pen- 


for the rest of their lives. 
mends indorsement. Concurred in. 

Charter Amendment No, 39 deals with the pen- 
sion system of members of the Fire Department. 
As there was opposition to this amendment on the 
part of some members of the committee, and this 
Opposition may be reflected among those not 
members of the committee, committee submits no 
recommendation thereon. Moved to concur; lost. 
Moved to indorse the amendment; carried. 

Charter Amendment No. 40 provides for an in- 
crease in salaries for members of the Fire Depart- 
ment, both chiefs and members. Committee rec- 
ommends indorsement. Concurred in. 

Charter Amendment No. 41 provides an increase 
in salaries for officers and members of the Police 
Department, averaging for the men one dollar a 
day. Committee recommends indorsement. Con- 
curred in. 

Charter Amendment No. 42 provides for an an- 
nual tax of not less than hve cents and not more 
than seven cents for the upkeep of the work for 
the playground commission. At the present time 
the Commission is dependent on such amounts as 
may be allowed it in the annual budget by the 


Supervisors. Committee recommends indorse- 
ment. Concurred in. 
—— —-—___ &_—___ —__- 


FIRST DUTY—FIGHT WAGE CUTS. 

A battle cry that should stir the heart of every 
American wage earner has been sounded by the 
Rhode Island Textile Council. In a statement 
announcing the intention of the United Textile 
Workers to fight wage cuts in New England, the 
Council says. 

“The workers must resist these cuts in wages 
or forever admit that textile workers are not 
entitled to a living wage, let alone a saving wage. 
- . . We serve notice upon employers every- 
where that we are independent Americans and 
not chattels to be used at the beck of unscrupulous 
manufacturers.” / 

That is the way for Americans to talk and if 
the textile barons are determined to slash wages, 
they will undoubtedly get all the fight they want. 
If the workers are forced to strike, they will have 
the support of the entire labor movement, as well 
as that of progressive men and women outside 
the labor movement and this support will give 
them the victory. 


4 
FROM EAST BAY LABOR JOURNAL. 


A newspaperman attached to one of the national 


news bureaus was handling the blackguard speech 


that Dawes made at Milwaukee. After finishing 
his job he turned to a fellow scribe and said: 
“The Republicans should add to their slogan 
‘Keep Cool with Coolidge’ the words ‘and Dirty 
with Dawes.’ ” 

Labels and ballots—two weapons in which we 
are very strong and the opposition very weak. 
Why not fight them with these best instruments? 

Now the march to the ballot box begins. Let 
no man or woman fall out or be persuaded to 
join the enemy. 

“Kidding” them with Coolidge does not seem 
to be a pleasant job these days. 

Did you note that the cooks and waiters of Los 
Angeles added 94 by initiation and 46 by rein- 
statement in four weeks? Poor old Otis! His 
rest must be broken. 

Every man in the Los Angeles Stereotypers’ 
Union has contributed two dollars towards the La 
Follette campaign. 


DEFAULTER DEFIES EXCHANGE. 

The New York Stock Exchange has resisted 
every attempt to be regulated in the interest of 
honesty and now another broker has defaulted 
with losses that will approximate $2,000,000. He 
is in hiding and according to a letter forwarded 
to a friend, he laughs at the stock exchange and 
intimates that if he is caught he will uncover 
other scandals. 

“It is not only best for me but for all hands 
concerned if this thing is hushed up and no effort 
made to touch me,” the broker writes. “I have 
nothing, and it will do no one any good to touch 
me, but my knowledge and testimony would be 
harmful to many and would be just what the dis- 
trict attorney is looking for. 

“My escape is not’ only best for some around 
here, but also from the viewpoint of the New 
York stock exchange authorities, for I have been 
compelled to put it all over their much-bragged- 
about questionnaire system ever since it was in- 
augurated as a safeguard against just this very 
thing.” 

This incident is of especial interest to trade 
unionists, as brokers and financiers have always 
insisted that labor organizations should be con- 
trolled by law, ‘that they may be made respon- 
sible tor their acts.” 


> 
SUCH ARE “LABOR’S FRIENDS.” . 


In Portland, Ore., numerous “friends of the 
workingman” are advising that individual it is 
against his best interest to favor a state compul- 
sory compensation law, which will be passed upon 
by the people at the fall election. 

The proposal would put many commercial hos- 
pitals out of business and the managers of one 
of these concerns has suddenly taken a great in- 
terest in the working man, who is assured that 
the bill is “un-American in principle.” 

The secretary of a lumber associaion assures 
the workingman that the law will destroy compe- 
tition, which is “essential to keeping 
healthy.” The inevitable lawyer bounces into 
the arena and sternly declares that the proposal is 
“confiscatory, unconstitutional and un-American.” 

This advice is ignored by the organized workers, 
who insist that they be assured compensation in 
the event of injury or death, and not be made 
victims of private concerns who strive to lower 
awards that their profits will be larger. 


> 
MINE DEATHS CONTINUE. 


Accidents in coal mines throughout the country 
caused the death of 166 men, the Bureau of Mines 
states. During the first eight months of the pres- 
ent year fatalities increased in the bituminous 
fields because of gas and coal dust explosions. 
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DEMAND THE UNION LABEL 
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AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 
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Allied Printing Trades 


Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE RUGS STOVES CARPETS 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRAPHS 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 


Newman’s is Headquarters for Wedgewood Stoves 
Made on the Pacific Coast by Union Labor 
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CALIFORNIA COMPENSATION LAW. 
By W. P. Ratliff, 


Secretary, Industrial Accident Commission. 

Where an employee sustains an injury arising 
out of and in the course of his employment (and 
the employment is not one of the excluded 
classes), he must be furnished with all of the 
medical, surgical and hospital treatment that may 
reasonably be required to cure and relieve from 
the effects of the injury. The obligation to fur- 
nish this treatment becomes the liability of the 
employer imtnediately after knowledge or notice 
of injury and must be furnished or tendered with- 
out demand. Knowledge or notice on the part of 
a managing agent, superintendent, foreman or 
other person in charge of the work is deemed 
notice to the employer. If the employer does not 
furnish such treatment after due notice or knowl- 
edge, and within a reasonable time, the injured 
has a right to obtain it elsewhere and the em- 
ployer will be held liable for the reasonable cost. 
If the treatment is obtained elsewhere, the injured 
must select a practitioner who is licensed to 
practice in medicine or surgery in order to re- 
cover the reasonable cost of treatment. The in- 
jured may select his own doctor if he prefers to 
do so, but it will then be at his own expense 
unless the employer consents and agrees to pay 
for such treatment. 


Where treatment is not furnished by the em- 
ployer, the injured must nevertheless submit to 
examination by a physician or surgeon selected 
by the employer when so requested. Failure or 
refusal to submit to such an examination will 
prejudice the rights of the injured to disability 
indemnity. 


Where the employer does not maintain, for his 
own employees, a hospital and hospital staff, the 
adequacy and competency of which has been 
approved by the Industrial Accident Commission, 
the injured is entitled to one change of physicians 
upon request. When so requested the employer 
shall nominate three practicing physicians compe 
tent to treat the particular case and the injured 
may have his choice. Controversies arising be- 
tween employer and employee in these respects 
will be determined by the Commission on request 
of either party. 

If the injury causes disability of more than 
seven days, exclusive of the day of injury, then 
the employer shall thereafter pay the injured 65 
per cent of his loss of average weekly wages dur- 
ing the remaining period of disability. No in- 
demnity is payable for the first seven days of dis- 
ability, and disability commences the day after 
the injured leaves work as a result of the injury. 
This indemnity is payable on the employer’s 
regular pay day, but not less frequently than twice 
in each calendar month, and is payable without 
demand. 

The disability indemnity is not 65 per cent of 
the actual wage. The law provides that the dis- 
ability indemnity shall be 65 per cent of the 
average wages, and further provides that the 
average is 95 per cent of the actual. Wages in 
excess of $33.74 per week, or $146.20 per month, 
are not taken into account as the law provides 
that the average weekly wages shall not be 
taken at more than $32.05, nor less than $6.41. 
Consequently the weekly indemity for temporary 
total disability is never more than $20.83, nor 
less than $4.17. In arriving at the actual earn- 
ings overtime is included, also the market value 
of board, lodging or other advantages if they 
are furnished as a part of the remuneration. The 
Commission has prepared a table showing the 
compensation for given wages that will be fur- 
nished upon request and without charge. 

Where the injury causes the loss of any member 
of the body, or impairs the normal use of any 
member of the body, the result is what is termed 
a permanent partial disability, and the law makes 
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provision for a determination of such loss when 
the medical treatment has been completed or the 
condition has become fixed. For every one per 
cent of loss thus found the injured is entitled to 
four weeks of disability, beginning the eighth day 
after the injury and continuing until the total 
amount has been paid. Any payments made 


during the period of treatment, however, are a. 


credit on the total to be paid. If the disability is 
rated at 70 per cent or over, the injured will be 
entitled to the weekly indemnity of 65 per cent of 
his average weekly wages for 240 weeks, and 
thereafter a weekly indemnity of one per cent of 
those wages for every one per cent of disability 
in excess of 60 per cent for the remainder of life. 

Where the injury causes death, and the deceased 
leaves dependents, they will be entitled to a death 
benefit to be paid in installments of 65 per cent 
of the average weekly wage until the total death 
benefit has been paid. A person or persons 
totally dependent will be entitled to three times 
the average annual earnings of the deceased; such 
earnings to be taken at not less than $333.33 nor 
more than $1666.66. A person partially dependent 
will be entitled to three times the annual amount 
devoted by the deceased to the support of such 
person. This amount not to exceed three times 
the average annual earnings of the deceased. If 
the deceased leaves no one dependent upon him 
for support at the time of his injury, the death 
benefit consists of the reasonable expense of 
burial, not exceeding $100. The law defines who 
may be classed as dependents and the Commis- 
sion will determine who are dependents, and the 
extent of their dependency, upon the request of 
any party in interest. 


ee 
WEST VIRGINIA MINERS ENJOINED. 


A score of union miners have been cited by 
Judge Lazelle of Morgantown, W. Va., to prove 
why they should not be punished for violating an 
injunction issued by his honor. 
bidden from ‘ 


They are for- 
‘soliciting, inducing or persuading” 
strikebreakers from quitting their employment. 
According to the injunction, the miners can’t 
resist eviction of their families in a civil court, as 
Judge 
manner obstructing, opposing or interfering with 


Lazelle commands them “from in any 


the plaintiff in re-entering upon and taking pos- 
session of its said dwelling houses and each of 
them and removing the goods of said defendants 
therefrom.” 

The injunction orders the miners not to come 
in “the vicinity” of the company’s property, 
though the union’s headquarters is within a few 
feet of company land. 

The company has forced its strikebreakers to 
sign a “yellow dog,” wherein these workers agree 
not to join a union or induce others to join a 
union while employed by the Brady-Warner Coal 
Corporation. This contract men are forced to 
sign to secure employment has been upheld by 
the United States Supreme Court. 


> 
NON-UNION COAL COSTLY. 


Coal owners in West Virginia who refuse to 
abide by the Jacksonville award are paying a 


pretty penny to strikebreakers and gunmen for 
the coal that is mined. These charges are but one 
item in the costs, that include lawyers and other 
essentials for a union-smashing expedition. It is 
stated that the coal owners are paying their strike- 
breakers two and three times what the union 
miners are demanding. 
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Coffee That Is? 
MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
S. C. Trauger, Prop. 
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Night Phone MISSION 5042 
923 VALENCIA STREET, Bet. 20th and 2tst 
In Time of Trouble Phone MISSION 2629 Tow You Any Place 


O. K. AUTO REPAIR SHOP 
Cars Called For and Delivered All Work Guaranteed 
PROMPT SERVICE 
Genuine Authorized CHEVROLET Parts and Service 
For Economical Transportation 
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Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 
FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 
3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 
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2508 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
181 Post Street... 
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We Give Mission Street Merchants Coupons 


--San Francisce 
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HOME OF HAND TAILORED UNION MADE CLOTHES 


$35.00 


2554-56 
MISSION ST REET 


Exceptional Values in Guaranteed All Wool Suits 
Complete line of Union 
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JOHNSON’S 


$35.00 


Next to 
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Twenty-four amendments to the city charter 
will be voted on by our citizens on November 4th. 
Of these the Labor Council has already endorsed 
twenty-three and is investigating the merits of 
the remaining one. This is the first time in the 
history of our charter elections that labor’s in- 
terests are not attacked by one or more of the 
amendments. This condition is due, in part, to 
the fairness of the Judiciary Committee and the 
Board of Supervisors in allowing free and full 
discussion by any citizen of every proposal, be- 
fore giving it a place on the ballot, and in part 
to the diligence and alertness of the representa- 
tives of labor in scrutinizing all measures pro- 
posed and pointing out the dangers to the general 
welfare if certain provisions be incorporated in 
the charter. This is an educational procedure in 
municipal affairs that is to be commended, as we 
believe that no measure should ever be submitted 
to a vote of the people until every element thereof 
shall have had due notice and opportunity to learn 
its scope and intent. In the past propositions got 
on the ballot without public consideration or 
knowledge from what source or for whose bene- 
fit, and as a consequence many serious blunders 
were committed by the voters, sometimes beyond 
repair. There can be nothing more desired than 
free discussion and criticism of every measure 
before it is placed on the ballot. If we are to 
have intelligent voting, we must provide also in- 
telligent discussion before the voting is done. 

> ______ 


History is made but once, but it is re-made ever 
so often by historians and patient investigators. 
This is due to the failure of any contemporary in 
knowing or being able to adequately describe the 
events to which he is a witness. Not so long ago 
the world’s foremost historians taught that the 
first real civilizations arose on the river banks of 
the Nile and in Mesopotamia, that the Mosaic 
Code was the earliest written code of law, and 
that there was no history worthy the name be- 
fore the days of Greece and Rome. Today history 
of other civilizations go thousands of years fur- 
ther back in time than those of what we term 
antiquity. All of this should make the wisest 
humble and the most matter-of-fact persons doubt 
their knowledge of what constitutes fact. How- 
ever, history is what the living generation makes 
it, and that concept is or should be a sufficient 
incentive for it to always live and work so that 
it makes its daily life always a little better, a little 
more worth living for ourselves and others. 


Changes of address or additions to 
<4 
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Courts of Law?--or Business? 


Citizens with a social outlook are not affected by the Coolidge-Dawes hysteria 
that it is unpatriotic to check the autocracy of courts. 

If these candidates were not backed by the most powerful propaganda machine 
ever assembled, they would be jeered into silence. 

There is, however, a reason for this ery. It is intended to weaken the law- 
making branch of government and check discussion of corruption and scandals 
that are a matter of public knowledge. 

It is hoped the people will forget the oil thievery, outrages by the Veterans’ 
Bureau on soldiers disabled in the World War, Newberryism and a bought-and- 
paid-for seat in the Senate, three cabinet officials who were the scapegoats for others, 
the attempt to pass a sales tax, Daugherty and his injunction, the Mellon tax plan 
that would benefit war profiteers, the postal employees’ wage veto and Burns and 
his spy system. 

Privilege dares not discuss these wrongs, so its political agents appeal to pas- 
sion and ignorance by posing as heaven-ordained guardians of the courts. 

Many of these alarmists supported Theodore Rooseyelt in 1912 when his plat- 
form called for a popular review of Supreme Court decisions “on questions of social 
welfare and public policy.” 

The 1924 Progressives do not ask that these decisions be submitted to a popu- 
lar referendum. One of their suggestions is that where the court annuls legisla- 
tion of this character it shall be the law when Congress repasses such legislation by 
a two-thirds vote. 

In 1894 Congress placed a tax of 2 per cent upon annual incomes of more than 
$4000. The Supreme Court set the law aside by one of its 5-to-4 decisions and the 
Sixteenth Amendment was necessary before high incomes could be taxed. 

In that decision the court wanderedsinto the economic field and showed its 
bias by this statement: 

“The present assault upon capital is but the beginning * * * the limita- 
tion may be designated as such an amount as a ‘board of walking delegates’ may 
deem necessary.” 

In April, last year, Chief Justice Taft warned his associates they must not 
invalidate acts of Congress because these are not in accord with the economic views 
of the court. He said: 

“But it is not the function of this court to hold Congressional acts invalid 
simply because they are passed to carry out economic views which the court believes 
to be unwise or unsound.” 

Behind this cautious language is a terrific arraignment of powerful judges 
who depend upon the Constitution to legalize their eighteenth century economic 
views. These backward views of the majority members of the court are indicated 
by the following sentence in the District of Columbia minimum wage case: 

“In principle, there can be no difference between the case of selling labor 
and the case of selling goods.” 

On numerous other occasions Supreme Court justices have abandoned their 
position as expounders of the Constitution and used their unlimited power to defend 
their own peculiar economic theories. 

In refusing to dissolve the Steel Corporation on the ground that it violated the 
anti-trust law, the court said, in April, 1920, that dissolution may hurt business. It 
“may be a serious detriment to the foreign trade,” was the language of the court. 

The Progressives insist that the courts confine themselves to Constitutional 
and legal questions. 

To say that fundamental guarantees will be jeopardized if the people insist 
that the courts be prohibited from outlawing humane legislation is to reflect on the 


intelligence and the sacrifices of lberty-loving citizens. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


Herbert Hoover, the heavy apologist for big 
business, professes to see a menace to our re- 
publican form of government in progressive pro- 
posals for public ownership. He piteously pro- 
tests, “we shall lose most of our democracy in 
the storm.” It might be pertinent to ask how 
much democracy we have in the operation of our 
public utilities. We have only the Interstate 
Commission and the Railroad Labor Board be- 
tween us and the interlocking directorates that 
manipulate our railroad affairs. The Interstate 
Commission, instead of reducing allowed increased 
rates of fare in the era of depression after the 
war. Was that democracy? The Railroad Labor 
Board refused to listen to the pleas of the rail- 
roadmen for a decent wage. Was that democracy? 
The railroads are the arteries of our national life. 
When the people have lost control over the 
arteries of trade, entrusted to these federal regu- 
lating bodies, how much democracy is there left? 
Mr. Hoover is terrified over the size of the public 
debt if we acquire public utilities. But that pub- 
lic debt would pay less in interest to bond- 
holders than is now being paid. Is paying high 
interest on borrowed money a test of democracy? 
Profits now going to a few would under public 
ownership go to the many. What kind of democ- 
racy does Mr. Hoover stand for? Apparently 
not that democracy which desires to do the great- 
est good to the greatest number, but the opposite. 
In other words, Mr. Hoover seeks to mislead the 
people into the belief that democracy is identical 
with plutocracy. 


Calvin Coolidge, candidate for President of 
these United States, is reported having broad- 
casted the following gem of his legal knowledge: 
“Tf the authority now vested in the Supreme 
Court were transferred fo Congress, any majority 
could vote away rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution.” This is not good reasoning. For if a 
majority of any assembly, whether the Supreme 
Court or the Congress, votes for a law involving 
anybody’s rights, then that majority by such ac- 
tion declares what is and what is not guaranteed 
by the Constitution, No majority of any public 
body can be presumed to deliberately intend to 
violate the Constitution, much less Congress 
which is a body elected by the people and sworn 
to uphold the Constitution. The proposition to 
amend the Constitution vesting the power of in- 
terpretation of the Constitution in Congress in- 
stead of in the Supreme Court in certain insances, 
is simply a proposition to entrust the welfare of 
the people into the hands of a country-wide elec- 
tive body rather than in a small appointive body. 
It is the difference between a democratic and an 
autocratic form of deciding constitutional ques- 
tions. 


There is no intelligent person who does not 
know that the hard-boiled reactionaries of Dawes’ 
type were calling Senator La Follette a “radical” 
and a “Socialist” fifteen and twenty years ago 
because he advocated the direct election of Sen- 
ators, graduated inheritance and income taxes, 
the establishment of a department of labor in the 
Federal Government, the creation of a Federal 
trade commission, and woman’s suffrage. And 
every one of these measures which La Follette 
was abused and called Socialist for supporting has 
finally become law. Nor does Dawes dare to say 
now that they are wrong—at any rate, he doesn’t 
dare to say it openly.—Pittsburgh Press. 
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You cannot be a good union man or woman 

and wear the products of scab labor. 
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An Ohio woman has served her husband a pie 
every day since 1904. The remarkable thing is 
not the pie but the husband.—Wilmington Every 
Evening. 


(to released convict)—I’m 
I find we have kept you here a week too 


Prison Governor 
sorry. 
long. 

Convict—That’s all right. 
time!—Vikingen (Christiania). 


Knock it off next 


“I never saw but one man,” said Uncle Bill 
Bottletop, “that I thought had a chance foolin’ 
with bootleg liquor. He was a sword-swallower 
and his wife was a snake-charmer.”—Washington 
Star. 


Husband—You accuse me’ of reckless extrava- 
gance. When did I ever make a useless purchase? 

Wife—Why, there’s that fire extinguisher you 
bought a year ago. We've never used it once.— 
Good Hardware. 


Reporter—And in what state were you born, 
professor? 

Professor—Unless my recollection fails me, in 
the state of ignorance. 

Reporter (scribbling)—Yes, to be sure. And 
how long have you lived there? 


“You waste too much paper,” said the editor. 

“But how can I economize?” 

“By writing on both sides.” 

“But you won’t accept stories written on both 
sides of the sheet.” 

“T know, but you’d save paper just the same.”— 
Heywood Advertiser. 


“Did you enjoy the amateur dramatic show last 
night?” 

“Well, I thought it was too realistic.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes, it said on the program, ‘One hour is sup- 
posed to elapse between the first and second acts,’ 
and it actually did.’—Windsor Magazine. 


The telephone girl in a New York hotel an- 
swered a queer call over the house exchange the 
other morning about 11 o’clock. When she 
“plugged in” a man’s voice said: “Hello. Is 
that the So-and-So hotel?” 

“Why, no,” answered the girl, “this is the Such- 
and-Such hotel.” 

“Oh, all right,” said the man. “Just woke up 
and didn’t know where I was.”—Pittsburgh Sun. 


A young man once submitted a poem to William 
Dean Howells. “I think it is a magnificent poem,” 
was the verdict. “Did you compose it unaided?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the young man firmly. “I wrote 
every line of it out of my own head.” 

Mr. Howells rose, and said: “Then, Lord 
Byron, I am very glad to meet you. I was under 
the impression that you had died at Missolonghi a 
good many years ago!”—Christian Register (Bos- 
ton). 

“Do I understand you to say,” asked the 
magistrate, “that when you heard a noise you 
quickly got out of bed, turned on the light, and 
went to the head of the stairs—that a burglar 
was at the foot of the stairs and you did not see 
him? Are you blind?” 

“Must I tell the exact truth?” asked the wit- 
ness, as he mopped his perspiring face and blushed 
furiously. 

“Yes, sir, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth.” 

“Well,” said the man, slowly, “my wife was in 
front of me.”—Tit-Bits (London). ; 
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THE MAN WHO DELIVERS. 


There is a man in the world who is never turned 
down, 
Wherever he chances to stay; 
He gets the glad hand wherever he goes, 
Or wherever the farmers make hay. 
He’s greeted with pleasure on deserts of sand, 
And deep in the aisles of the woods; 
Wherever he goes there’s a welcoming hand— 
He’s the man who delivers the goods. 


The failures of life sit around and complain 
That the gods haven’t treated them right; 
They have lost their umbrellas whenever there’s 
rain, 
And they haven’t their lanterns at night. 
Men tire of failures who fill with their sighs 
The air of their own neighborhood, but 
There’s a man who is greeted with love-lighted 
eyes— 
He’s the man who delivers the goods. 


One fellow is lazy, he watches the clock 
And waits for the whistle to blow; 

And one has a hammer with which he will knock, 
And one tells a story of woe. 

And one, if required to travel a mile, 
Will measure the perches and rods; 

But one does his stunt with a whistle and smile— 
He’s the man who delivers the goods. 


One man is afraid that he'll labor too hard, 
The world isn’t yearning for such; 
And one man is alert—on his guard 
Lest he put in a minute too much. 
One man has a grouch on and temper that’s bad, 
And one is a creature of moods; 
So it is time for the joyous and rollicking lad— 
For the man who delivers the goods. 
—D. & H. Bulletin. 
> 
Some Coolidge papers are making a great fuss 
about a handful of labor officials in Oakland 
coming out for Coolidge, and, not satisfied with 
the impression that little news item might make, 
take occasion to insinuate that these labor men, 


otherwise unknown to fame, represent the real 
sentiments of the rank and file of labor, while 
Samuel Gompers and the majority of the mem- 
bers of the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor are merely “conspirators 
attempting to deliver the body and baggage of 
the labor movement into the camp of La Fol- 
lette,” or words to that effect. As these Oak- 
land labor men have made very little noise in 
Washington or anywhere else regarding labor’s 
grievances against Coolidge, and as these griey- 
ances are real and the labor movement is prac- 
tically unanimous against Coolidge for his acts 
regarding them, we would like to have these 
Oakland labor men explain how they can en- 
dorse the man who in two short years delivered 
blow after blow against the rank and file of labor, 
and who would continue giving more blows to 
labor if elected for another term of four years. 
Let them explain why they are for Coolidge, the 
man who vetoed the veterans’ bonus bill and the 
increase in pay for postal employees, who wanted 
to retain Daugherty in office, and who did his 
very best to put the Mellon tax bill on the statute 
book, a bill that would tax the poor and spare 
the rich. How can any labor official in Oakland 
or anywhere else claim to represent labor and 
advise it to vote for four years more of Coolidge? 
Se eee 


Slow thinkers used to live the longest, but 
S. T. Dixon says this is now all changed with the 
advent of the automobile. Fast thinkers now 
have the advantage over the slow ones. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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Word has been received from President Stauffer, 
who is on a vacation. He is sequestering at the 
Tia Juana spa, in Old Mexico, where the Volstead 
doctrine is inoperative and joy is unconfined. He 
says he is enjoying himself and that he will prob- 
ably return the latter part of this week. 

F. H. Marietta, of the Chronicle chapel, has 
started on an extended automobile tour of about 
three months. He expects to visit the northern 
part of California first, after which he will tour 
the south, with Tia Juana as his southern ter- 
minus. His equipment consists mainly of gun, 
fishing tackle, camera and numerous kopeks. With 
this preparation for emergencies he expects to be 
able to cope with any situation that may arise. 

Tom Black has returned to his machine on the 
Examiner after an absence of over nine months. 
From January 1 of this year he served on the 
scale committee until March 13, when he had 
the misfortune to break the ankle of his right 
leg while attempting to board a street car. While 
Mr. Black was insured by the union in the State 
Accident Insurance Fund and was performing 
work in the course of his employment at the time 
he sustained his injury, there has been a hitch in 
the payment of his compensation by the State In- 
surance Fund, which it seems at this time will 
soon be straightened out. Up to date he has 
received no payments in compensation of his long- 
enforced idleness due to the injury. 

First Vice-President Fauntleroy left the early 
part of the week on two-weeks’ vacation. While 
he says that he has not definitely decided upon 
what locality he will grace by his presence, the 
indications are that the southern part of the state 
will be the recipient of this honor. During the 
absence of both President Stauffer and First Vice- 
President Fauntleroy, Second Vice-President 
Couse will be acting president of No. 21. 

Catherine Griffin, the 15-year-old daughter of 
James M. Griffin, of the Donaldson Publishing 
Company chapel, died last Sunday at her home 
in Alameda from spinal meningitis. We extend 
our deepest sympathy to the bereaved parents in 
their great sorrow. 

The Union Printers Mutual Aid Society will 
hold its quarterly meeting on Sunday, October 
12, at the Labor Temple, at which time final 
action will be taken on the amendment regarding 
fines for non-attendance. A solution of this mat- 
ter is expected at the coming meeting and all 
members of the society are urged to attend the 
meeting and express their views. The report of 
the secretary-treasurer shows $830 paid out in 
sick benefits during the last quarter, or a total of 
$2220 for the first nine months of 1924. Death 
benefits to the amount of $400 have been paid this 
year and the society still has approximately $10,- 
000 in its treasury. Secretary Springer will be 
glad to give any information desired to those 
contemplating joining the society. His office is 
at 565 Mission street, phone Kearny 381. 


Chronicle Chapel Notes. 


The one who seems to have felt the greatest 
disappointment in the postponement of moving to 
the new quarters is D. “Dave” Hughes, day fore- 
man. Dave avers that things will be different in 
the new place—the arrangement being so he will 
be better able to keep his eyes on the boys, espe- 
cially the “back row.” 

R. W. Cotton, sub, figures he was pretty lucky 
last Sunday, not only coming out without a scratch 
but also not having to remain as a guest of the 
police. Small damage was done to “Lizzie,” which 
the other fellow will have to nurse back to run- 
ning order. 

J. J. Neely learned to his sorrow the jaws on 
a model 20 Linotype were not made of rubber last 
Monday night through having a pair of trousers 
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and a sweater coat ruined. Johnny was also 
burned on the face, but luckily not serious. 

Foreman A. A. Wells has improved his coun- 
tenance somewhat by the addition of a pair of 
salvaged “specks.” Mr. Wells says most any- 
thing is hable to happen now that we are all on 
a “flat” basis. 

E. E. “Gens” Bramble, Ike Nesbit’s able as- 
sistant, could not stand prosperity, so when he 
received his back-pay check he took his “French 
Ford” and started for Tacoma. He was uncer- 
tain as to whether the old “boiler” would last the 
trip, but was confident the goodly sum that was 
handed him would more than last. 

Loyalty to party candidates seeking the presi- 
dency is not remiss in the Chronicle chapel. 
“Doc” Harriman’s suggestion that his party ad- 
herents make a better effort to advertise their 
candidate met with an instant response from 
“Kid” Nesbit with the result that he was voted 
the “best little advertiser ever’ for the conspicu- 
ous manner in which he displayed his party button. 


> 
OREGON FOR “BOB.” 

“Oregon for La Follette” is the announcement 
made by the independent headquarters. The 
state committee declares that La Follette will 
carry most of the counties, some by overwhelm- 
ing votes. In other counties the independent 
ticket will have a clear majority over both old 
parties, it is claimed. 

The Oregon Labor Press says: “There is no 
denying that the Democrats have little or no hope 
of carrying the state and the Republicans have 
become extremely apprehensive in the last three 
weeks.” 

The certainty that Davis can not carry the 


state will result in large numbers of that party Made perfect by a generation of professional 
voting for La Follette, it is said. experience in California by right methods, 
5 ~~ and because Godeau is 
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has signed. Wages are advanced 10 per cent, | Los Angeles 
provision is made for unemployment insurance | Telephone Market 711 SEED 
and better working conditions are assured. Eee | 
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WHITE-COLLARED v. MANUAL TOILERS. 

White-collared workers in banks and offices 
have a greater chance of living to an old age than 
industrial laborers toiling in factories and mines, 
according to Frank E. Hand, official of a fraternal 
society, in an-address in Chicago. 

“That venerable adage, ‘hard work never killed 
any one,’ has been proven a myth,” Mr. Hand 
said. ‘Recent scientific investigations at Johns 
Hopkins University show that after the age of 
40, clerks, bankers, salesmen, lawyers, clergymen 
and teachers have an increasingly better chance 
of three-score years and ten than steel workers, 
blacksmiths, firemen, dock laborers, carpenters, 
coal heavers, factory employees, quarrymen and 
miners.” 


> 


CANADIAN WIRE STRIKE ENDS. 

The telegraphers’ strike against the Canadian 
Press Association has been called off and the dis- 
pute is referred to conciliators. The wire men 
asked for wage increases and the company coun- 
tered with a demand for wage reductions. The 
operators refused to arbitrate if the company’s 
demand, was included, and a strike followed. The 
strikers claim it would be inconsistent for them 
to risk lowering wage standards when they insist 
the present rates are insufficient. 


—e 


RAGES AT PUBLICITY. 

The anti-union Los Angeles Times rages be- 
cause the California Labor Press tells the truth 
about the number of unemployed in Los Angeles. 
The story has been copied by the labor press in 
other sections of the country, and the Times is 
furious because workers are advised to stay away 
from Los Angeles. This sheet denounced the 
labor press in a long editorial article, but the un- 
employed claims were not denied. 


Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


. 


SAVE MONEY 


by making all 
your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 


Mission St. Merchants Assn. 


JEWS IN INDUSTRIAL CENTERS. 

The American Jewish Year Book 5685, edited 
by Harry Schneiderman for the American Jewish 
Committee, has just been published. In the 
Statistics gathered for the year book are the fol- 
lowing: 

“It is estimated that New York has about 1,500,- 
000 Jews, Baltimore 60,000, Boston 77,500, Chi- 
cago 225,000, Cleveland 100,000, Detroit 50,000, 
Newark, 55,000, Philadelphia 200,000, St.. Louis 
60,000, San Francisco 30,000, Pittsburgh 60,000, 
Milwaukee 20,000 and Rochester 20,000. All other 
cities in the United States have less than 20,000 
Jews. 

“Palestine has 83,794 Jews, constituting a little 
over 11 per cent of the population.” 

——> 
LARGE SALMON PROFITS. 

The Alaska Packers’ Association, the largest 
canning concern in the world, continues to pay 
large dividends and extra dividends to its stock- 
holders. This corporation is interlocked with the 
California Packing Company. Recent publicity of 
shocking conditions in the Alaskan packing in- 
dustry has evidently not affected profits. Grand 
juries in Alaska and testimony in various sections 
along the Pacific Coast showed unbelievable work- 
ing conditions under which salmon was produced. 
Gunmen, narcotics and disease were included in 
the complaints. 


oe 
HEBREW MEAT CUTTERS WIN. 


Hebrew meat cutters in Chicago won a wage 
increase of $5 a week after a two-days’ strike. 
These workers are affiliated with the regular 
trade movement. New rates are $46 a 
week for journeymen and $35 for apprentices. 
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INCREASE CAPITAL, CUT WAGES. 


The Manville-Jenckes Company of. Rhode Is- 
land and North Carolina has doubled its capital 
in the last year, and is now attempting to cut 
wages from 10 to 25 per cent to pay dividends. 
One year ago the capital stock was $19,000,000, 
but this has been increased to $39,000,000. 

Added to this is a speeding-up system that the 
company has established, while a high tariff of 
42 cents on every dollar and low cotton prices 
that the company took advantage of, makes their 
high profits possible. 

The United Textile Workers of America are 
aiding workers to resist this wage reduction, 

— > 
DON’T HOLD JOB FOR LIFE. 

According to the Wall Street Journal ex-Gov- 
ernor Tener of Pennsylvania, a former major 
league ball player, “has given by far the best 
illustration of what popular revision of Supreme 
Court decisions would mean.” 

Mr. Tener asks what would happen to baseball 
if the umpire’s decisions “were subject to revision 
by the spectators?” 

Both Mr. Tener and the Wall Street Journal 
overlook the fact that an incompetent umpire, or 
one who is even suspected of bias, does not hold 
his position very long. He is not appointed for 
life, and his interpretation of a rule can be ap- 
pealed to the president of the league. 

The Wall Street Journal not only exhibits an 
incapacity for reasoning, but it shows its unfair- 
ness when it intimates that the opponents of 
court usurpation favor “popular revision of Su- 
preme Court decisions.” 

The only time that has been seriously urged 
was when Theodore Roosevelt favored it in 1912. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of October 3, 1924. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Vice- 
President Baker. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications and Bills—From Laundry 
Drivers and Steam Engineers, endorsing the 
Hetch Hetchy bond issue. From the Citizens’ 
Committee on the Hetch Hetchy bond issue, in- 
closing copy of pamphlet on the subject of the 
bond issue. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From the 
National Weekly Newspaper “Labor” of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and requesting Council to subscribe 
for same. 

Request Complied With—From the Down Town 
Association relating to program for state high- 
ways and inclosing copy of resolutions and re- 
questing Council to endorse same. 

Peport of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of the communication from the Seattle Typo- 
graphical Union, relative to the Hearst publica- 
tions, committee recommended that the matter 
be referred to the International Typographical 
Union. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Chauffeurs—Endorsed the 
Hetch Hetchy bond issue; appointed a committee 
of three to solicit funds for the La _ Follette- 
Wheeler campaign fund; Yellow Cab still unfair. 
Stage Employees—Casino Theater is still unfair. 
Sailors—Have endorsed the Hetch Hetchy bond 
issue. Cracker Bakers—Have held conferences 
with the Ward Baking Co., made no progress. 
Bakers—Phillips Baking Company still unfair. 
Barbers—Endorsed Hetch Hetchy bond issue; 
look for the union shop card. Electrical Workers 
No, 151—Power companies have formed com- 
pany unions; will have no dealings with organ- 
ized labor. Riggers and Stevedores—Dance was 
e been able to put two organizers 


- 


a success; ha 
thanked unions for assistance. Street 


in the field; 
Carmen—Are asking support for Amendments 
Nos. 21 and 24. Waiters—Have met with much 
success with employers on the question of chang- 
ing their uniforms. Cigarmakers—Have endorsed 
the Hetch Hetchy bond issue. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee— 
Committee submitted a redraft of resolutions pre- 
sented by Delegate Schulberg, requesting the 
Council to reaffirm our pledge to support La Fol- 
lette and Wheeler and that we advise all their 
supporters to vote for the presidential electors on 
the Socialist ticket. On motion the resolutions 
were indorsed. Committee’s redraft of resolutions 
submitted by Delegate Schulberg reads: 

Whereas 
Court of California denies a place on the ballot for 


A recent decision of the Supreme 


independent presidential electors, either as a group 
or separately, thereby causing great detriment and 
harm to labor and the welfare of the common 
people; and 

Whereas, The San Francisco Labor Council is 
on record as indorsing La Follette and Wheeler, 
respectively for President and Vice-President of 
the United States; and 

Whereas, The said decision of the state Su- 
preme Court is liable to prevent many thousands 
of voters from exercising their right of suffrage 
in favor of the independent candidates; and 

Whereas, The Socialist Party has come to the 
rescue in the situation by nominating and placing 
on their ticket presidential electors pledged to 
vote for La Follette and Wheeler, thereby re- 
moving the difficulty created by the decision; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our pledge to sup- 
port La Follette and Wheeler, and that we advise 
all their supporters unhesitatingly to vote for the 
presidential electors on the ticket of the Social- 
ist Party pledged to vote for the said independent 
candidates for President and Vice-President of 
the United States. 

Committee recommended that the following 
Charter Amendments be indorsed: Nos. 19, 20, 
21, 22,23, 24,25,/27;/28) 29, 30; 31, 32: 33, 34, 35; 
36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 43. Charter Amendment 
No. 26 was on motion re-referred to the commit- 
tee. Charter Amendment No. 39, without rec- 
ommendation from the committee, was indorsed 
by the Council. (See the report on all Charter 
Amendments in full in the Labor Clarion.) The 
recommendations of the committee were adopted, 
except on Amendments Nos. 26 and 39, as above 
stated. 

The chair introduced Miss Clara I, Taylor, rep- 
resenting the Bryn Mawr College, who addressed 
the Council on Industrial Education and of the 
work done by the students. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Receipts—$303.27. Expenses—$188.69. 

Council adjourned at 10:20 p.m. 

Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
> 
DEATHS. 


The following trade unionists have passed away 
since last report: James T. Bailey of the machin- 
ists, John J. Mulcahy of the teamsters, James F. 
Burke of the united laborers. 


o-_ — 
WATER BONDS CARRY. 


The complete semi-official vote of San Fran- 
cisco on the Hetch Hetchy bond issue resulted as 
follows: Yes, 68,513; No, 3354; majority for 
bonds, 65,159; two-thirds vote necessary, 47,912; 


majority over necessary two-thirds, 20,601, or 
slightly more than 20 to 1. 
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SPEAKS FOR LABOR OF JAPAN. 

Of all the addresses made before the conven- 
tion, that of Bunji Suzuki, who was seated as a 
fraternal delegate from the Japanese labor move- 
ment, was probably the most important. Mr. 
Suzuki read a prepared statement, in which he 
gave a detailed report of labor activities in the 
Orient. He also touched upon the exclusion act, 
and, while it is likely not any of the delegates 
agreed with him, the subject was well handled. 
He said, in part, on this subject: 

“While the councils of labor in various parts 
of Europe are wrestling with problems that con- 
front them, there are heard on all sides expres- 
sions indicating discouragement over the con- 
tinued aloofness of American labor. There is no 
mistaking their feelings of disappointment. I 
think there may be detected even a note of bitter- 
ness in their speech. 


“Frankly, it is not alone in Europe where this 


reaction against America’s state of isolation is ~ 


observed. Even in Japan the voices of labor 
leaders against what seems to them to be an un- 
justifiable resistance to association with their co- 
workers in the councils of labor throughout the 
world. To them it seems that labor’s fight is not 
an American, British, Russian or Japanese issue, 
but an issue in’ which the entire body of the 
workers of the world are jointly and severally 
interested. 


“The general feelings of the Japanese people on 
this matter are undisguisedly those of injury to 
the cause of our mutual friendship. So far as 
organized labor is concerned, there is no disposi- 
tion to oppose the desires of American organized 
labor to exclude Orientals. If the admission of 
Orientals to this country were deemed to be an 
economic question, then would it not have been 
possible to have found some other way to have 
accomplished the desired end without having given 
offense to your co-workers in the labor move- 
ment? There is a keen desire to see manifested 
by organized labor in America more of a spirit 
of mutual co-operation. Such an attitude shared 
by organized labor on both sides will be produc- 
tive of great good and will go far toward dis- 
pelling the oft-recurring misgivings of Japanese 
workers as to the positions they occupy in the 
minds of organized workers of America.” 

In closing this part of his address Mr. Suzuki 
said: “It is the intention of the Japanese worker, 
through organization and education, to elevate his 
standard to the same high level which the Ameri- 
can worker has attained, thereby removing the 
economic difference between the workers of these 
two countries.” This statement was loudly ap- 
plauded. 

Mr. Suzuki pointed with pride to the rapid 
growth of the organized labor movement 11 
Japan, stating that since the General Federation 
was founded twelve years ago by fifteen men, it 
has grown to a membership of 150,000. Its pres- 
ent aim is 1,500,000 members during the next 
three years, he said.—L. A. Citizen. 
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LAWYERS ARE MODEST. 

At the recent convention of the California Bar 
Association the lawyers started’ a campaign to 
make legal the arbitrary powers now exercised by 
this voluntary association by having the state 
give, by law, “control of admission, discipline and 
disbarment of lawyers in the hands of the bar 
association.” 

“These fellows have a much stronger union than 
the plasterers, printers or machinists or others 
of the American Federation of Labor,” says P. D. 
Noel, writing in the Southern California Labor 
Press. “But imagine the roar lawyers would 
raise if any of these iatter should demand such 
powers over the ‘right to work’ of members of 
their craft as is insisted upon by these inconsistent 
white-collared enemies of the genuine unions.” 


HOURS OF WORK IN GERMANY. 

In view of the tendency for increased working 
hours in Germany, the General Federation of | further statistics of the state of the labor market 
German Trade Unions undertook to survey the | have been obtained, a decline in unemployment is 
situation in the spring, choosing seven of the | recorded, according to the International Labor 
most important industries and receiving reports | Office. These countries are Germany, Belgium, 
covering 46,122 undertakings employing 2,453,- | Canada, Denmark, Great Britain, the Nether- 
523 workers. The International Labor Office has | lands, Sweden and Switzerland. The one excep- 
been interested in the results of the survey and | tion is the United States of America, 
has published the data in its official publications. | The sharp decline in Germany noted recently 

For the past few years Germany has been oper- | has continued and the percentage of unemployed 
ating on an eight-hour basis, but recently at- | is about one-third of the figure at the beginning of 
tempts have been made to extend the working | the year. In Belgium unemployment is now, as 
day, and the results of the survey show the extent | has been the case in France for some years, 
to which this movement has been successful. The | almost non-existent and is at a lower point than 
general average of all the workers and industries | at any time during the last year. 
covered shows that 33.5 per cent of the undertak- 
ings are now operating more than 48 hours per 
week, and 54.7 per cent of the workers are em- 
ployed for longer than 48 hours per week. Of 
the undertakings, 5.1 per cent are operating more 
than 54 hours per week, and 13 per cent of the 
workers are employed more than 54 hours per 
week. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
In every country, with one exception, for which 


poe 
“GUUL CLUIHES ON CREDIT” | 


The industries covered were building, printing, 
chemical, wood, metal, boot and shoe, and tex- 
tile. The greatest percentage of undertakings and 
workers operating more than 48 hours per week 
is found in the textile industry, where 78 per 
cent of the undertakings and 82 per cent of the | 
workers are operating the longer period. The 
metal industry is next with 52 per cent of the 
undertakings and 63 per cent of the workers; and 
the chemical industry third with 50 per cent 
of the undertakings and 44 per cent of the work- | 
ers operating more than 48 hours per week. The | 
metal and chemical industries lead in operating 
more than 54 hours per week, with about 10 per | 
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cent of the establishments in each industry oper- | sf ” 


ating on such a basis. Other industries show 
almost no undertakings working more than 54 | 
hours in the week. 
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MISSION AT 2284 Union 
Shoe Stores 


Burton K. Wheeler, independent candidate for 
Vice-President of the United States, La Follette’s 
running mate, will speak in Dreamland Rink to- 
morrow, Saturday, evening, October 11th. 

The Palace of the Legion of Honor in Lincoln 
Park, on the heights by the Golden Gate, will be 


opened to the public on Armistice Day. Teachers 
and pupils of San Francisco schools are to have 
access to the museum without charge. Classes 


will be able to study the technical processes of 
metal work, furniture making, history, language 
and literature. The palace will be an educational 
center through its galleries, little theatre and or- 
gen. Information and reference will be provided. 
The library will be open to students of art sub- 
jects. 

Miss Clara T. Taylor of Bryn Mawr College, 
Pa., gave a talk on workers’ education before the 
labor council last Friday evening. She expressed 
the hope that two San Francisco labor women 
would win scholarships at Bryn Mawr in 1925. 
Two labor women of Oakland carried off the 
honors this year. In addition to the sum donated 


by the college to pay for the tuition and books, 
she estimated there would be required for each 
pupil the sum of $300 for traveling and incidental 
Such extra allowances have in the past 


expenses. 


Brief Items of Interest | 


4 
been provided by the organizations from which 
the pupils were selected. 

James T. Bailey, financial secretary-treasurer of 
Machinists’ Lodge No. 68, and former delegate to 
the Labor Council, passed away last week, and 
leaves a bereaved mother over 80 years of age. 

Attorneys for the Western Power Company and 
the Pacific Gas and Electric Company contend 
that the city charter forbids the city seeking the 
evaluation of their properties by the Railroad 
Commission, and they threaten to appeal to the 
Siereme Court unless the commission ceases to 
Catsy out the request of the city. The matter is 
up for decision by the commission, and a hearing 
set for October 15th. 

A strike is on at the works of the Pacific Port- 
land Cement Company in Redwood City. The 
company insisted on a seven-day week and night 
work at the pleasure of the company without the 
payment of overtime. Any man complaining of 
the hardship was at once discharged. 

City Attorney George Lull on Saturday ad- 
vised City and County Auditor Thomas F. Boyle 
that the increases in wages granted employees of 
the department of electricity were legal despite 
the charter provision that they are to have their 
pay fixed but once a year. Recently the Board 
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of Supervisors passed an ordinance raising the 
salaries of a number of employees and Boyle re- 
fused to issue warrants until so advised by the 
city attorney. As a result of Lull’s opinion the 
employees of the electrical department will re- 
ceive approximately $10,000 more than they have 
heretofore. 
Registration for the November 4 general elec- 
tion closed Saturday at midnight following one 
of the busiest days ever experienced by J. Harry 
Zemansky, registrar of voters, and his assistants. 
Throughout the day and evening the registrar’s 
office was thronged with men and women anxious 
to get under the wire before the books closed. 
The outside registration offices all did a big busi- 
ness, with the result that the 1924 registration 
surpasses that of 1920 by 11,236, the total regis- 
tration for the year being 221,260 as against 210,- 
024 for 1920. Of this year’s total 129,841 are men 
and 91,419 women. 
F. P. Wells of the Interstate Oil Company and 
R. C. Davie of the Brown Process Company, 
both of Maricopa, were each fined $500 Saturday 
on charges of violating the state semi-monthly 
payment law, under which employees must be 
paid at least every half month, according to a 
report received by the State Labor Commission. 
The report was sent in by Dr. Louis Bloch, special 
investigator and statistician of the commission. 
—_____ 

FOOD PRICES RISING. 
“Why the La Follette Movement Is Growing” 
would be an excellent head for a recent dispatch 
from Washington reporting that. food prices are 
still going up. 
The Department of Labor, the dispatch said, 
found that food prices advanced approximately 
two-thirds of 1 per cent in August. Nearly one- 
half of the articles on which the department’s 
figures were based showed increases, while the 
others showed decreases or no change of price. 
The report is one of many which, month after 
month, have indicated that food prices have not 
stopped their upward flight. Yet the politicians 
are yelling their heads off in an endeavor to 
prove that everything is absolutely perfect in this- 
country and that the high cost of living is all a 
figment of the imagination. 
The wage earner who has to dig down into his 
pocket to meet increasing food bills, knows bet- 
ter. No amount of “windjamming” can convince 
him that food prices are not higher than they 
should be. He realizes that something is wrong 
and he feels that the La Follette program can 
help to right the wrong. So his enthusiasm for 
the Progressive movement grows with a strength 
and swiftness that amazes and alarms the old 
party politicians. 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 

Any person knowing one Timothy T. Archer, 
brother of Mrs, W. O. Buxton, 6341 Estrella 
avenue, Los Angeles, Cal., please inform him 
that his father is very ill in the Southern Pacific 
Hospital in San Francisco. Mr. Archer is pre- 
sumed to be a member of a union, 
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To get value, give value by demanding the 
union label. 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


